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aussi odieux que les miens, ne crois pas que eette femme oublie 
jamais l'homme qui 1'aima de cet amour ou de cette haine extra- 
ordinaire.-" 

C'est la autre chose qu'une prophetie; c'est la reprise par le 
grand virtuose du theme ebauche par Mrs. Sutton; c'est la seule 
response que Chateaubriand vieilli pouvait f aire a Charlotte vieillie. 
C'est la lettre qu'il ne pouvait pas et ne voulait pas envoyer, et 
c'est a Mrs. Sutton, et non a, la naive enfant qu'il avait connue, 
pendant les annees d'exil que s'adressaient ce dernier adieu et la 
priere de " regarder cette lettre comme un testament." 

Gilbert Chinard. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



CUEVA'S COMEDIA DEL INF AMADOR AND THE 
DON JUAN LEGEND 

In his notice on Juan de la Cueva's Comedia del Infamador (1581) 
Moratin wrote : " Leucino es una espeeie de D. Juan Tenorio." * 
The recent editor of Cueva, Mr. de Icaza, comments on this as 
follows: "De una frase aislada de Moratin, a la que cierto vul- 
garizador mal informado dio una interpretation y alcance que no 
tenia, salio la arbitraria conseja de qiie el Leucino del Difamador 
(sic) es el modelo primitivo del Burlador de Sevilla y del Don Juan 
Tenorio. Anos ha que esta infundada invencion se viene repitiendo, 
y amenaza perpetuarse como verdad reconocida; pero es lo cierto 
que no hay en el Difamador un solo rasgo que le asemeja al Don 
Juan en ninguna de sus formas tradicionales " ; 2 and a little 
further: "Leucino es un Difamador; y nada mas que un difa- 
mador. Es un rico necio y fanfarron. . . . Nada logra si no es el 
castigo de sus intentos, y no es Burlador, sino burlado. Por tanto, 
lo menos donjuanesco posible." The " vulgarizador " whom Mr. 
de Icaza had in mind was probably Alberto Lista, 3 whose work 
was later utilized by von Schack 4 and others. There is no need 

1 Origenes, in Ochoa's Tesoro del teatro espanol, I, 116. 
1 Juan de la Cueva, Comedias y tragedias, ed. Fr. de Icaza, Madrid, 1917, 
i, xlviii, xlix. 
3 Alberto Lista, Lecciones de literatura espanola, Madrid, 1836. 
* " Die KomSdie El Infamador ist weniger um ihrer selbst willen bemer- 
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of quoting every subsequent history of Spanish literature. Be it 
sufficient to point out that in the latest edition of Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly's Historia de la liieratura espanola we find the statement: 
"El Infamador . . . nos da, en el licencioso Leucine, el primer 
bosquejo del tipo que llegara a ser inmortal con el nombre de Don 
Juan." 5 

Now, has Moratin been misunderstood, and have his successors 
perpetuated as ridiculous a mistake, as would appear from Mr. de 
Icaza's vigorous denunciation? The point seems worth examining 
in some detail. 

The authors of the most recent studies on the Don Juan legend 
do not seem to have been troubled by doubts. Farinelli 8 declares that 
" LTnf amador e un Don Giovanni abbominabile, esecrabile, senza 
nessuna qualita che afTascini e soggioghi." D. Victor Said Armesto ' 
unhesitatingly accepts Leucino as the first representative on the 
Spanish stage of " el caracter del mozo disoluto, del hombre arres- 
tado, procaz y libertino, diestro en requebrar y perseguir mujeres," 
and whose lineage includes Tirso's Enrico and Don Jorge, Mescua's 
Don Pedro and Don Gil, Lope's Octavio and Leonido, Cervantes' 
Lugo, and others. M. Gendarme de Bevotte 8 does not attempt 
to exclude Leucino, " ce fils de f amille aux appetits violents, sans 
cesse en revolte contre l'autorite, la religion et la morale" (p. 30), 
from the group of characters just mentioned. Th. Schroder 9 
gives a summary of Cueva's El Infamador and seems satisfied 
with Gendarme de Bevotte's description of him, adding only that 
in the Infamador the irate father of the hero already appears. It 
seems, however, that all this accumulation of studies, with or 
without summaries, of Cueva's play, still leaves room for a closer 

kenswert, als insofern ihr Held, Leucino, allem Anschein nach dem Tirso de 
Molina zum Vorbild seines beriihmten El Burlador de Seville/, gedient hat." 
Gesch. d. dram. Lit. u. Kunst in Spanien, Berlin, 1845-46, I, 283. 

5 Tercera edition, Madrid, 1921, p. 175. 

'Don Giovanni, note critiche, in Giorn. stor. della lett. ital., xxvn 
(1896), 33. 

'La leyenda de Don Juan, Madrid, 1908, pp. 92-93. 

"La Legende de Don Juan, Paris, 1906. 

' Die dramatischen Bearbeitungen der Don Juan-Sage in Spanien, Italien 
und Frankreich bis auf Moliere einsohliesslich, Halle, 1912 (Beihefte z. 
Zschr. f. rom. Phil, xxxvi), pp. 68 ff.; also p. 92. 
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examination of the Infamador. A few direct quotations from the 
text will no doubt be found helpful. 

The Comedia del Infamador opens with a vigorous assertion by 
Leucino of the supreme power of wealth : 

No me pone en cuydado 
Ninguna cosa humana, 
Porque. a medida del desseo me viene; 

His life gives proof of it: 

Y para prueva desta quiero darte 
Por exemplo el discurso de mi vida: 
Dexo la estimacion que en toda parte 
A mi persona a sido concedida, 

Los tropheos de amor quiero acordarte, 
Pues sabes que no ay dama que rendida 
No trayga a mi querer por mi dinero, 

Y no por ser ilustre cavallero. 

His page Tercilo, however, reminds him of the humiliating fact 
that at least one woman has resisted him : Eliodora. The play will 
show how Leucino, after having failed to force her by violence, 
determines to destroy her by an infamous accusation. Leucino is 
wealthy, boastful, and unscrupulous ; but what makes him a striking 
figure on the sixteenth-century stage is his single-minded determi- 
nation: until he breaks down and weeps for pity he pursues an 
even, ruthless course, without hesitation or wavering or regret. 
The warning of the goddess Nemesis at the end of Act I has no 
effect on him, and when finally Diana herself intervenes, he con- 
fesses, simply and completely : 

Diana. jFuete della ocasion alguna dada? 

Leucenio. No, sino viendo no poder vengarme 
A mi querer, determine vengarme 
Con disfamalla, pues huia de amarme. 

It is clear, however, that Leucino's driving motive is not sexual 
domination, but the vindication of the power of wealth, and in this 
he is certainly different from Don Juan. Yet, in another way, he 
comes fairly close to him, for in the group of dramatic characters 
on the Spanish stage that may be singled out for strength and 
ruthless purpose his place is with Tenorio. Neither can it be 
denied that he was a seducer, though not a betrayer of women, 
but not primarily, and then his argument with them was gold. 
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However, there may be a further reason, until now apparently 
overlooked, for what Mr. de Icaza seems to have all too sharply 
exposed as a perpetuated mistake. There are in the play, even 
though not in the character of Leucino, certain traits which an- 
nounce even more definitely the Burlador. The Comedia del 
Infamador has no divisions into scenes. In the fourth (and last) 
act, suddenly and without any warning in the text or in the typo- 
graphical arrangement, we are transported from the jail where 
the poisoned food sent to Eliodora by her father 9a has just miracu- 
lously turned into flowers, to the Court of Justice, where a judge 
is answering an appeal from a certain Peloro on behalf of a prisoner 
called Eeycenio. Neither of these has appeared in the play before, 
nor have they any essential connection with it. The judge refuses 
to free Eeycenio, because he considers his misdeeds unforgivable: 

Y porque no entendays qu'es passion mia 
rancor que le tengo, estad atento, 
Oyreys que se le prueva en solo vn dia 
Despues que se cumplio mi mandamiento. 
Vna muger le pide, a quien servia 

Con promessas, que en fame oasamiento 
Seria su marido, y del gozada 
Con otra se cas6 y dexo burlada. 1 " 
Otra presenta del vna querella, 
Diziendo que vna hija infamo suya; 
El se desdize, aviendo dicho della 
Cosas que es justa ley que lo destruya. 
ISfo ay casada, biuda ni donzella, 
Ni ay deuda suya contra quien no arguya 

Y ofenda con su lengua, y demas desto 
Con su cunada cometi6 vn incesto, 
Esto ay de Reycenio, y mas que callo 
Deste que al mundo con su lengua infama; 
Mirad vos si es justieia perdonallo 

si sera arrojallo en viva llama. 

Peloro is convinced and leaves the court, while the judge prepares 
to go to the prison. 

In the scene quoted above we undoubtedly find a foreshadowing 

** Prompted by his sense of honor ( see Act n ) . He is the first character, 
on the Spanish stage, after Torres Naharro's Himenea, animated by the 
Calderonian pundonor. 

10 Our italics. 
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of the Burlador de Sevilla, combined with certain traits of the 
Infamador. It seems quite possible that the infrequent and 
probably hasty reader or readers of the exceedingly dull plays of 
Juan de la Cueva may have failed to notice that this was a separate 
and adventitious scene, 11 and that the Burlador and Infamador 
Reycenio, whom the judge here describes, is distinct from the 
Infamador Leucine It must be confessed that M. Gendarme de 
Bevotte is mistaken when he declares that Leucino is " un galdn 
sans scrupule, qui passe de conquete en conquete, trompe les 
femmes, leur prodigue serments et promesses de mariage," or that 
" il a trompe par de fausses promesses et deshonore nombre de 
femmes." That is not Leucino, but Reycenio. 12 And it seems that 
Mr. Schroder, who prints a summary by acts of El Infamador, 
should have noticed this. 

Under those conditions it may not be impertinent to attempt a 
somewhat more specific statement of the relation between Cueva's 
play and the traditional Don Juan. The essential traits of Don 
Juan's character as crystallized in the Burlador have been described 
as " perverse sensuality and arrogant blasphemy." 13 Leucino is 
undoubtedly sensual, but sensuality is not his dominating passion, 
nor is he shown to be perverse. Reycenio, however, completes 
Leucino, adding the touch of a habitual deceiver, a burlador, of 
women and the element of perversity (incest). As to arrogant 
blasphemy, Leucino may well be described as arrogant, and his 
defiance of all law and decency comes very close to being impious. 
His failure to be impressed by his father's attitude, and even by 
Nemesis (wholm his rufidn cobarde, Farandon, actually defies), 
the necessity of Diana's intervention to bring about his fall would 

11 Before Mr. de Icaza's edition the only reprint was Ochoa's ( Tesoro, I, 
Paris, 1838). Of the 1588 edition only two copies are known, while of the 
first edition ( 1583) an apparently unique copy was only recently discovered 
by Professor Schevill. In Ochoa's edition the list of characters at the 
beginning of the play, and also the partial list for Act iv, mention Peloro, 
but not Reycenio. Neither the argument of the play nor that of Act IV 
refers to the scene between Peloro and the judge. 

12 M. Ed. Barry, in his school-edition of Tirso's Burlador de Sevilla 
(Paris, Gamier, 1910), p. 35, justly remarks: ". . . I'Infamador ne doit 
ses bonnes fortunes qu'a la puissance de l'or." But he has not noticed 
Reycenio. 

"Don Juan, art. by Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Enc. Brit., 11th ed., vin, 416. 
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confirm this impression. Both the characters of Leucino ami 
Eeycenio, however, are tainted with infamous vindictiveness, a 
trait which is notably absent from the traditional Don Juan, but 
which undoubtedly was foremost in the mind of Juan de la Cueva. 

Thus, on the whole, Moratin was not quite wrong, and subsequent 
historians of the Spanish stage have neither misread him nor 
repeated in turn a manifest mistake. But Moratin's statement 
was regrettably vague, and may altogether rest on a careless reading 
of the play. Yet, on the other hand, Mr. de Icaza's irritation is 
easily understood, although he is much too sweeping in his cor- 
rection. It is certain, however, that the successors of Moratin 
should modify their statements, placing the emphasis not on 
Leucino, but on the whole play. 

It is not quite exact to say that Leucino is a model of Don Juan ; 
yet, in a very real sense, he may be called a forerunner. In my 
opinion, M. Gendarme de Bevotte goes much farther than the facts 
warrant in stating that " c'est YInfamador de Cueva qui semble 
lui (i. e., Tirso, whom G. de B. considers as the author of the 
Burlador) avoir fourni l'idee premiere, la conception generate de 
la piece, la lecon qui s'en degage, la progression de l'emotion re- 
ligieuse, l'annonce de l'attente anxieuse du chatiment, ainsi que 
les traits les plus significatif s du caractere de Don Juan : l'amour 
du plaisir, l'esprit d'independance, l'obstination a perseverer dans 
le mal, le dedain des conseils et des avertissements, meme celestes " 
(p. 57). It is inexact to say that " a l'exception de Y Infarnador, 
de Cueva, il n'est pas de piece qui represente un pecheur damne 
en depit de son repentir " (p. 72), because there is nothing to prove 
that Leucino's appeal for mercy implies any repentance. And it 
seems more risky still to see in this " une des raisons qui, tout en 
prouvant les rapports du drame de Cueva avec le Burlador, per- 
mettent d'attribuer celui-ci a Tirso de Molina" (p. 72). 

Leucino is an important figure in the history of the Spanish 
stage, the first of a remarkable line of essentially rebellious char- 
acters. It is well known that the combination of this kind of 
character with certain international legends centered around an 
invitation to dinner to a dead man, produced first in the Burlador 
de Sevilla the traditional Don Juan figure of literature. In a 
general sense, then, Leucino has contributed materially to the 
formation of the Don Juan type. More strictly speaking, however, 
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Leucino should be at most considered as a forerunner. There is 
no evidence whatever of a causal connection between him and the 
Burlador. However, when the play of Cueva is considered as a 
whole, it may be stated with full justification that the Comedia 
del Infamador contains an important preliminary sketch of the 
now traditional Don Juan, a sketch which the author of the 
Burlador may have known or not. 

Neither should the term sketch be taken to imply too much. It 
would be idle to claim that the play presents anything like a 
distinct outline of the later Burlador. That would be too much 
to expect from Cueva, who is natural and effective only by accident, 
and whose very success in endowing certain characters with a kind 
of remorseless determination, seems to be only a result of his native 
awkwardness. 14 

Joseph E. Gillet. 

University of Minnesota. 



GEORGES DE SCUDfiBY'S LOST EPIC x 

Goujet {Bibl. Fr. xvn, 158) mentions that Georges de Scudery 
announced and, probably, wrote an epic of which no manuscript 
or printed copy is known. Toinet 2 pays but little attention to 
this lost work ; Batereau 3 merely refers to it, while R. Reumann, 
in his thesis especially devoted to De Scudery als Epiker (1912), 
neglects it altogether. If the manuscript of this lost epic still 
exists, the identification of its subject may help toward its dis- 
covery; if it is destroyed, or even if de Scudery never wrote the 
poem, some light may be thrown on his literary activities and ofj 
his relations with Richelieu. 

All that is known about this lost epic is derived from a poem 

"It may be interesting to note that the name Tenorio is sworn by 
as early as 1574 (Por vida de Tenorio!) in Gonzalez de Eslava's Goloquios 
espirituales y sacramentales, Coloquio tercero, Mexico, 1610; reprinted by 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbaleeta, Mexico, 1877. 

1 1 am indebted to Prof. G. L. van Roosbroeck for suggesting the subject 
of this note. 

' Quelques Recherches autour des Poemes Heroiques-Epiqiies du Dix- 
Septteme Siecle, 1899 and 1907, I, p. 161-2 and n, p. 145. 

3 Georges de Sciidiry als Dramatiker, 1902. 



